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SUMMAEY AND CONCLUSION 



I. There has "been phenomenal progress in the recent past in developing the 
technology and the arts of communicating facts, ideas and experiences to 
large masses of people . 

II. These assets have never been mohilized on any important scale so they 
could he brought most effectively to hear on one subject, at one time, 
and in one place. 

III. There is an unprecedented need for imaginative use of the arts and tech- 
niques of human communication for public enlightenment on vital guestions 
which are centered uniquely in Washington. 

IV. A mass communications center, conceived and operated for public enlighten- 
ment on vital subjects, ideally would include facilities for the presen- 
tation of living drama and other performing arts. 

V. It appears to be practical and desireable to combine such facilities under 
one roof. 

"71. Such a combination of facilities would provide an answer to the needs of 
Washington for a cultural center second to none. 

"VII- It also would provide a home for national organizations in the performing 
arts; a meeting place for professional, technical and cultural groups; 
and a briefing center for tourists. 

VIII. The location of such a center in the plaza provided in the plan for ■. .: 
Southwest Washington would appear to be an appropriate land use which 
would affect favorably the Project Area and the community as a whole. 

CONCLUSION: That the proposal to constmict a mass communications and cultural 
center in the proposed plaza in Southwest Washington appears to 
have sufficient merit to warrant thorough investigation by the 
appropriate authorities . 



THIS IS WASHINGTON .... 







Capital of the 
most powerful 
nation- state 
in the world ... 



The center and 
source of free 
world leadership. 




THIS 



IS 



SOUTHWEST 
WASHINGTON . 



, , . an area of wholesale markets, second-class comnercial properties. . . 
And slums. All this is going to be changed by tearing down the whole area. 
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, , , . and building a new community of private houses, apartment 
buildings. Federal offices and first-class commercial properties. 
One proposal for rebuilding the area has approval in principle from 
the government authorities involved. 
It would look like this: 




. • • and this is the proposed mall and great Plaza, 
the dominant architectural concept of the whole plan. 




The Plaza is as long as two average do-wn-town blocks 
in Washington and more than tvd.ce as wide as Park 
Avenue . . . big enough for two of the Piazza San Marco, 
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But what iB the function of this plaza? 
What goes on there? 

The purpose of this preliminary report 
is to propose a land use for the area 
that might be' appropriate and henef i- 
cieQ. to the whole project, reflect the 
character and function of the national 
capital, respond to the needs of the 
community, and serve the people of the 
nation . 



PARI" TWO 



SOMETTfllHG IS MISSING 



For many years there has been a chronic rash of proposals to hulld some 
special new place in Washington. 

Many terms have been used to describe what is missing and needed to fill 
a present vacuum in the life of the nation's capital: an opera house, a 
cultural center, a music center, a Hall of Presidents, a Hall of States, 
an exposition hall, a convention hall, a fine arts center, a civic audi- 
torium. 

Many bills have been introduced in the Congress embodying all or some of 
these ideas. Hearings have been held. Testimony has been taken. Re- 
ports have been issued. 

All these proposals reflect a real need, both of Washington and of Amer- 
ica. Ifone of them has had any particular^ relation to any particular site 
or redevelopment program, but all of them proclaim that something impor- 
tant is missing. 

Public Law 125 of the Qkth. Congress, establishing a commiflsion to formu- 
late plans for a civic auditorium, directs the commission to include, as 
one of the functions of the proposed auditorium, a "mass communications 
center. '* 

It is the purpose of this report to explore in a preliminary fashion the 
proposal for a mass communications center. 

It will be the contention of this report that a broad approach to the 
"mass communications" concept will suggest a function for the plaza in 
Southwest Washington that offers a potentially excellent use of land; 
which, in very large measure, responds to the cultural needs of the 
nation's capital; and which has other substantial advantages. 
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THE PROPOSAL FOR A MASS COMMBriCATIONS CENTER 



The term "mass communications" apparently needs some clarification at the 
outset. Many people tend to think of telegraph poles or railroad termi- 
nal facilities when they hear or read the word "communications." What we 
shall mean here, however, is the whole range of methods, from the gesture 
of a hand to an electronic tuhe, hy which people record and transmit facts 
and ideas and experiences to other human "beings. We shall mean the eq.uip- 
ment, the techniq.ues and the arts of presentation for purposes of enlight- 
enment, understanding, and entertainment. 

It is self-evident that in order to communicate facts and ideas and ex- 
periences, hy the media of mass communication or otherwise, there must he 
resources of communicahle material . 

Washington already is an important center - perhaps the world's greatest 
center - of news. It also has unique resources of information ah out the 
United States, its government, and the world in general available for re- 
search, assembly and presentation. It has cultural assets in the form of 
galleries, museums and monuments. But there is no facility for the or- 
ganized presentation of these resources beyond the groups of people who 
visit our separate institutions of their own initiative; nor is there a 
remotely adequate facility for the presentation of any maj'or cultural 
performance. The essence of the proposal about to be made is that the 
communications arts and techniques be brought to bear with full effective- 
ness on the unique resources of the nation's capital for the benefit of 
those resident or visiting in Washington axid for the people of the nation 
as a whole. 

Sub.iects for Presentation 

In considering the purpose of this proposal it is helpful to avoid the 
tendency to think first in terms of a particular facility or medium of 
communication - 

Subject-matter comes first. And while it would be foolish at this point 
to define or de-limit the subject-matter areas with which a communica- 
tions center might deal, it is assumed in this' paper that the major 
areas would be those subjects which concern a viewer as a citizen of the 
United States and a m^nber of the free world community. For the purpose 
of discussion, such subjects might be grouped under the gene^ral headings 
of Tihe American Heritage (a series of sljiows on the fundamental ideas, 
ideals, and institutions of American democracy) and ©le World Around Us 
(a series of shows, each devoted to a fc^reign country). 

The point here iB that the purpose of the proposal can be more readily 
grasped if one thinks not, say, of an exhibition hall, but of a place 
where the informational resources of Washington are gathered, organized 
and presented to lar^e groups of people by all the available techniq.ues 
of communicatloq, inpluiiing exhibits if- i-^ so h,appens that exhibits are 
helpful to the presentation. 
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Perhaps the best way to proceed from here is to assume, for the moment, that 
there were a mass communications center in Washington and that a decision 
had "been made to present to the general public, for exaniple. The Story of 
The American Constitution . 

A show would then be planned and produced at the Center which might include 
these elements, among others: 

A. A series of meetings, forums, symposia, and 
debates on the subject of the Constitution, 
prepared and led by authorities on history, 
law, and political science, 

B . Daily illustrated lectures by leading auth- 
orities in American history, perhaps entitled 
An Introduction to The Constitution. 

C. A large graphic exhibition portraying the 
Story of The Consiitution. 

D. Motion pictures iand film strips assembled 
and/or produced for the occasion to tell 
those parts of the Story of the Constitution 
which can be told .most effectively by a com- 
bination of pictures and sound. 

E. Books, pamphlets, picture books, and other 
printed materials, on different aspects, and 
prepared for different age groups, specially 
written or collected for the occasion. 

F. Special events, pageants, concerts or per- 
formances appropi^iate to the story and its 
major themes; for^ example, readings fi-om 
the Constitution or a dramatic re-enactment 
of the final debate preceding the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

The Story of the Constitution might be presented at the Center for, say, 
three or four months and followed by a show called, for example. The Story 
of Ital.y — a, presentation of the basic facetfl of the history, geography, 
economy, eirta and culture of that country, again employing lectures, meet- 
ings^ graphic exhibitions, motion pictures, performances, and/or other 
media. The entire show would be conceived, designed, lighted, and pro- 
duced to help convey the mood and environment of Italy and its people, as 
well as to present the facts, (it can be taken for granted that coniplete 
cooperation in the procurement of objects, performers, cultural leaders, 
scholars and consultants would be forthcoming from the governments and 
private institutions of the countries concerned.) .^ 

Progress in Communications 

The proposal for a mass communications center derives partly from the 
phenomenal progress of the recent past In the development and use of" the 
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means of communicating facts and ideas to leirge numlsers of peoples. It is 
worth remembering that the typewriter was invented less than ninety years 
ago; that the first illustrated tahloid newspaper was launched in 1873; 
that the first feature-length film -- "Birth of a Nation" — appeared in 
1912; that the first commercial radio station went on the air in 1922; and 
that television has been with us only for a few years. And there are new 
developments already in an advanced stage which will further revolutionize 
the arts and techniques of human communication. Aa these new media have 
developed, they have "been employed primarily for entertainment and news 
dissemination. Only to a limited extent have they "been adapted for educa- 
tion and enlightenment. In evaluating the effectiveness of these new tech- 
niques of comramni cation for instructional purposes, however, educators and 
others have found consistently that each medium has its own pajrticulaj:' 
merits; and that the most effective. ' way to present a. subject for the 
understanding of the audience ±b to present it in several media, letting 
each one do that part of the Job which it is best eq.ulpped to do and in 
such a way that all the media reinforce each other. 

Yet one of the Striking characteristics of our present mass communications 
system is that no one has ever attenpted to bring together, in an organiz- 
ed way and on a laxge scale, all the media available for communication so 
they can be focused on one object at one time and in one place. The only 
possible exception to this statement that is toown to the writer is the 
project now under way at the Georgia Center for Continuing Education at 
the University of Georgia. 

This is the first point underlying the mass communications proposal; that 
there is a great and largely une:3;5loited opportunity for using our exist- 
ing techniques of communication i^or purposes of public enlightenment. 

The Heed for Enlightenment 

The second point behind the proposal is that there never has been a time 
of more critical need for public knowledge and understanding in such basic 
subjects as the American heritage and the baclsground and cultures of the 
peoples of other lands. It does not seem necessary to belabor this point; 
more qualified people have called attention repeatedly to the danger to 
self-government inherent in 'iiie increasing complexity of public affairs, 
and to the conseq.uent urgiency of a firm understanding of such matters as 
our own political heritage and of the peoples and cultures that are dif- 
ferent from our own. Thus at a moment when public affairs are increasing- 
ly complex the citizen is subjected to a bewildering profusion of words, 
sounds, and pictures on a bewildering variety of subjects that he is asked 
to read, listen to, watch, and understand. 

It is the Coincidence of the great need for a better understanding of 
public affairs and opportunity for using existing technology for this 
purpose that mainly underlies the so-called mass comnmnications center 
proposal . 

The presentations envisaged for the communications center, however, 
should be entertaining as well as instructional. The attending crowds 
would be in a receptive mood for enlightenment on national and interna- 
tional afflairs; they would not, however, be captive audiences. 
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The World Center Concept 

At this point the proposal for a mass communications center becomes invol- 
ved in various other proposals for a cultural center or for separate places 
for the performing arts. 

The kinds of pi^sentations foareseen for the so'- called comtnuni cat ions center 
would he vastly enhaaced hy the integration of its facilities and the facil- 
ities proposed for a cultural center. If the presentation of the Story of 
the Constitution , for example, were to include a dramatic re-enactment, a 
stage would he required. In the case of the Story of Italy , it is hard to 
conceive of an adequate presentation of the cultural flavor of that country 
without live performances of grand opera. It is equally difficult to think 
of a show about Britain without Shakespeare, or Austria without concert 
music, or India without dance groups. What is now proposed, therefore, is 
the possibility of integrating the facilities of the Bo-called mass commun- 
ications center and the so-called cultural center. To give a new name to 
this concept, it will be called, for the rest of this report, The World 
Center. It might be dedicated to the "arts of peace" or the "arts of com- 
munication. " 

The World Center would thus provide facilities for the presentation of 
opera, concert groups, the living theater, and ballet and other dance 
performances . 

It would also provide a home for the National Syn^ihony and for a national 
theater company. It could serve as a location for national schools in the 
performing ajrts. And it could simultaneously provide an attractive and ap- 
propriate meeting place for professional and technical organizations, 
learned Societies, and groups interested in national and international af- 
fairs. 

Advantap;es of Combined Facilities 

Such a concentration of performances and activities would require the in- 
clusion of radio, recording, television and film studios for the adapta- 
tion and dissemination of the major elements of World Center shows through- 
out this country and abroad. In fact, the production and distribution of 
films, film strips, traveling exhibits and printed materials through com- 
mercial and non- commercial channels, such as schools, churches and clubs, 
is conceived as a function of co-equal importance to the presentations 
for audiences at the center itself. 

The writer is not conpetent to judge the implications of such an integra- 
tion of facilities on over-all, long-tena plans for the development of 
the national capital. R?om a more limited viewpoint, however, there ap- 
pear to be the following advantages: 

A. The opportunity presented for impressive 
architectural treatment and the achievement 
of architectural unity. 
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B. The multi-purpoee aspects of many of the 
facilities and the consequent opportunities 
for efficiency in the use of facilities, 
staff, and services. 

C. The economic advantages of combined produc- 
tion facilities and services for the external 
dissemination ot materials and programs. 

p. The Butstantial economic advantages that de- 
rive from the combination of presentation, 
performance, m^eting, and tourist facilities 
in terms of the value of suri^junding commer- 
cial and office space. 

The integration of these varied facilities is, in fact, inherent to this 
whole proposal- If they were to "be separated, the project would he reduced 
■^0 q.uite a different plane. A cursory examination of the experiences of 
other cities, however, indicates quite strongly the practical desireahllity 
of comibtning separate facilities in a multi-purpose structure. 

The mass comniunicaticaas center concept, as used in this report, therefore, 
is a synthesizing idea which, if carried out, would result in: 

A. A place where the most modem techniques of 
human commanications ajre used imaginatively 
in comprehensive, integrated presentations 
of our heritage and of the world ahout us 

for the "benefit of millions of annual visitors. 

B. A place where the greatest performing artists 
of this and other countries would find a stage 
worthy of the nation's capital and where, 
whenever possihle, their performances would he 
presented as manifestations of the culture 
from which they spring and related to other 
aspects of that culture. 

C. A production center for materials to he dis- 
seminated on a mass hasis to this and other 
countries, thue taking fullest advantage of 
the special American genius for mass dissemi- 
nation of informational material and cultural 
experience, 

D. A home for national schools and organizations 
in the performing arts. 

E. A continuing workshop and research center in 
the coranunications arts, 

F. A hrlefing center for tourists in the nation's 
capital . 
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G. A place which itself is equipped with the most 
modern Internal communications systems, thus 
providing flexihility in audience accoiamodation 
emd advantages to organizations meeting at the 
Center - 

The writer hag heen assured that it is practical to assume that the apace 
reserved, for the Plaza in the Southwest Redevelopment Area ia entirely ade- 
quate to absorh the facilities suggested in this report. It also i§ reason- 
able to expect that the area could be designed in such a way aa'-to aocoramo- 
date large outdoor events of a public nature or overflpw crowds that could 
watch proceedings in the grand hall on closed circuit television screens. 

National and International Events 

Perhaps this is the place to stress that the writer envisages the proposed 
activities of the World Center as major national and international events . 
The inauguration of each show could be a gala occasion and serve, in the 
case of American heritage shows, as an opportunity for national re-dedication 
to the ideas and ideals and institutions of our nation; in the case of shows 
about foreign countries, it could serve as an occasion for reaffirmation of 
our national policy of friendship and good will toward the peoples of other 
lands and our dedication to the pursuit of peace. The Center would be more 
than a building or a place; it would be a center of continuing creative 
human activity. 

The Center's activities would themselves generate widespread public atten- 
tion and discussion through the existing media of communication. 

Since shows of the Center would have to be planned for a year or more in 
advance, magazine editors could commission special articles to coincide 
with the opening of a new show at the Center; editorials and series of 
newspaper articles could be similarly timed; radio and television networks, 
apart from covering the newsworthy angles of the presentations, ub doubt 
would devote some of their public service programs to subjects that be- 
came topical by virtue of the Center shows. This indirect but very impor- 
tant secondary discussion and publicity could be stimulated by such de- 
vices as proclaiming the first week of the show on The Story of the 
Constitution as "Constitution Week, " or issuing a proclamation of fi*iend- 
ahip for Italy at the opening of the "Story of Italy." Meetings of; '■'-■ 
national and international organizations at The World Center could be 
expected to generate news consistently. The World Center is seen as a 
busy, bustling place. It should be crowded day and night with people 
who come to participate, to observe, or just to mingle with the crowd. 
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THE WOELD CENTER AND WASHIH&TOI 

How does 'dhe World Center fit the recLuirements of WasMngton, D. C? Hov 
^es it meet the needs of this community and what is expected of the com- 
miinity by the nation as a whole? 

Firfit, it would deal on a day-to-day. Working, functional "basis with one 
of the major resources and products of Washington: information for the 
citizen ahout the American heritage, the workings of government, and the 
world about us. It is thus consistent with the function of the national 
capital . 

Second, it would fill the cultural void by providing a national and inter- 
national show-case for the finest and most elaborate performances -- Ameri- 
can and imported --of theater, opera, orchestral concerts, and ballet and 
other dance groups. 

Third, it would provide not only an added tourist attraction in itself but 
would directly meet the desires which motivate the tourists who come here 
now. At the risk of redundancy, it mast be repeated that several million 
people Journey to this city annually siii?)ly because it is the seat of gov- 
ernment and they want to see it: there is no other logical explanation: 
there is no other reason for them to come. The Center could include in- 
ception and briefing facilities where l^buirists from home and abroad could 
be introdu-ced -- by film, pajraphlet, and lecture — to the other places 
they may want to visit in Washington and the vicinity. What is envisaged 
here is a briefing room where tourists could gather before they start out 
on their z'ounds for background information, crisply and effectively pre- 
sented, about the Capitol, the Smithsonian Institution, and other branches 
of government and sites of interest. 

Fourth, the Center could fill the existing need for additional meeting 
facilities for all but very large organizations. These facilities could 
include the latest eq.uipment for rapid duplication of records and for 
permanent sound and film recordings of the proceedings. For example, it 
is technically possible to equip a meeting room so that a chairman could, 
by pressing a button, make a permanent record on sound tape or on film of 
all or parts of the proceedings. 

Fifth, if architecturally conceived and executed on the scale here intend- 
ed the World Center would answer the general yearning for the great archi- 
tectural place that Washington deserves. 

Suitability of the Plaza 

The Plaza in the Southwest Eedevelopment Plan seems admirably suited as a 
location, especially in view of the opportunities for iii5>ressive approaches, 
architectural unity, and the availability of attractive Sites for indoor 
and outdoor restaurants, shops. Skating rinks, landscaping and other at- 
tributes of a place of cultural enlightenment and entertainment. Trans- 
portation and parking facilities have been planned with Some Such land use 
in view. 
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From the point of view of meeting the needs of Washington, the World Center 
would appear to fill the la ill admlraljly. 

Other Advantages 

But there eire some additional things to he said for this proposal which do 
not necesflarily depend upon its location hut some of which would he en- 
hanced by its inclusion in a redevelopment project which is itself dramatic. 

Quite apart from providing the cultural and civic facilities so hadly need- 
ed, the World Center would: 

A. Be in line with the basic American precept that 
the people must hqtve every opportunity to know 
and understand the fundamentals of public affairs 
if they are to govern themselves wisely. 

B. Be in line with the Americem belief that world 
peace is furthered by increased understanding 
of the people and cultures of other lands. 

C . Provide dramatic proof of the vigor and accom- 
plishments of American culture to a world taught 
by communists and others that Americans are un- 
cultured materialists. 

D. Symbolize to the world the interests of the 
United States in the arts and pursuits of 
peace. 

E- Produce a valuable body of program material 
for distribution abroad by the United States 
Information Agency In the form of exhibits, 
films, printed materials and radio programs, 
to further help destroy the illusion of an 
uncultured America. 

F, Serve a constructive purpose for a special but 
highly Important audience: the combined members 
of the foreign diplomatic staffs located in 
Washington, and the leurge number of visiting 
teachers, students, technicians, reporters and 
tourists from abroad. 
(See Appendix) 

On these grounds alone, there would be a strong case for a project in 
Washington similar to the World Center proposal. 
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IMPACT ON THE EEDBVEIiOPMENT AEEA 



The ■basic facilities for the World Center that are foreseen at this stage 
axe: 

A. A grand hall with a stage adeq.uate for presen- 
tation of opera, "ballet and other dance groups, 
with a seating capacity in the neighborhood of 
3,500 to ij-,000 people. 

B . A theater for dramatic plays with a seating 
capacity of 1,100 to 2,000 people, (if movahle 
walls ajid seats are feasible, A and B might he 
the same place . ) 

C. A concert hall for Symphony performances. 

D. A hall for chamber music with a seating capa- 
city of 600 to 700. 

E. A Isirge exhihit area with adeq.uate space, 
electrical, sound, and lighting eq^uipment for 
dramatic visual displays, moving mechanical 
devices and large demonstration areas. 

F. A series of meeting rooms for groups of kO to 
1,000 people, some of them equipped with 

'" motion picture projection eq.uipment. 

G. Television studips. 

H. Badio and recording studios. 

I. Film studios. 

J. Eeceptipn areas, hrief ing . hall , and service 
facilities for tourists and audiences. 

K. A lihrary of the communications arts. 

L. Offices and fa,cilities for staff. 

The activities envisaged for the World Center would provide both day and 
night activity. As such, It would create and stimulate new activities 
requiring business and commercial space in and surrounding the plaza. 
Such requirements might include the following: 

A. Eestaurants of different categories, oock- 

tail bars, cafes, and drug stores, and to attract and 
service tourists and theater audiences. : 

B. Transit, travel, information and other 
tourist services. 
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C. Specialized shops justified by activities of 
the Center such as "book stores, record shops, 
products imported "by countries Ijeing presen- 
ted at the Center, etc. 

D. Offices of national organizations engaged in 
research, puhlic affairs, pulslio relations, 
etc. whiqh are not now located in Washington. 

E. Information, tourist and trade promotion of- 
fices of foreign governments. 

Proximity to Capitol Hill and the consequent convenience for radAo and 
television correspondents, and for Senators and Congressmen appearing on 
puhlic affairs programs would "be a strong inducement for the location of 
supplemental radio and TV studio facilities in offices surrounding the 
Plaza. 

Office buildings to attract and accommodate activities that would he 
stimulated by the Center have been planned on the perimeter of the Plaza. 
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NOTES ON FBTMCING AED ADMINISTEATIOIT 



At thlB stage of development, there is little or no tasls for a realistic 
estimate of cost. 

Hinds to cover most of the capital cost almost certainly would have to 
come ftom outright private or puhlic Subsidy, but any appropriate combin- 
ation of public and private participation in financing and management of 
all pr parts of the World Center project should be explored. The only 
statement that seems useful at this point is that financing and manage- 
ment arrangonents should be such as to preclude the possibility of any 
use of the World Center facilities for partisan political purposes. 

The Source and need for operational funds would depend more upon policy 
decision than upon income potential. A policy could be adopted, for ex- 
ample, that because of its basically public service nature, no general ad- 
mission should be charged by the Center, admissions to performances should 
be minimal, and other income-pzx»ducing services ^ould be left for private 
exploitation. In that case, a substantial operating Subsidy would be re- 
quired. 

Income Potential 

On the other hand, the position might be talssn that every effort should be 
made to maximize income to cover operating expenses and perhaps even pay 
back some part of the capital subsidy. This would open numerous oppor- 
tunities for the production of income. For exaniple: 

1. There could be a general adm.iBsion charge at the Center. 

2. Tickets for performances could be sold at comm.ercial theater 
rates. 

3. Even if minimal rates were chaf*ged for' admission to performr 
ances directly connected with a Center Show, the theater 
could be leased to private impressarios for other productions, 
or privately operated with the Center having an interest in 
profits, (it is conceivable that private commercial interests 
might finance all or part of the theater and/or other per- 
formance facilities). 

k. The Center itself could operate restaurants, book stores, 
record shops, etc. 

5. The Center could sell at a profit catalogues, pamphlets, 
slides, recordings, films, and photographs related to its 
shows. The Center could publish its own magazine. 

6. Limited hotel accommodations could be Included in the plan 
and operated for people attending meetings at the Center. 
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7- Secretarial and duplicating serviceB in connection with 
meetings could "be operated at profitalDle rates by the 
Center. 

8. Television and radio programs based on Center productions 
could be offered for commercial sponsorship. 

9. Special performances, staged perhaps as the American 

equivalent of Command Performances and under the auspices 

of the President or the Cabinet, could be telecast on 
closed circuit to motion picture theaters with the Center 
receiving a percentage of the gate. If pay-as- jou-listen 
home televisipn is authorized that, too, would offer large 
revenue posslb^ities for Center performances. 

10. The Center might lease radio, television and motion picture 
studios and equipment to commerciaj. networks and producers - 

Management 

The admkiistratlve organizaticjn of the Center* would depend Somewhat upon 
policy with respect to financing. It is suggested, however, that in any 
event the Center Should have a non-paid Board of Trustees made up of emi- 
nent educators, cultural leaders, and people from the world of the theater, 
television, radio, publishing and other fields, which would be responsible 
for establishing and reviewing broad general policy as a matter of public 
trust. 

The professional paid staff, headed by a General Mana,ger or Executive 
Diiector, should have wide latitude for operational and detailed policy 
decisions. 

It is evident that the planning of such broad-scale and pioneering pro- 
ductions should be in the hands of management experienced in public af- 
fairs, education, and the use of a wide variety of informational and 
entertainment media. It is equally evident that the technical staff of 
producers, writers, directors and media technicians Should be the most 
talented and imaginative professionals available. 
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APPEWDIX A: A NOTE ABOUT TOURISM Bf WASHHTGTOEr 



Each year atout 15,000,000 people^ come to Washington for business, pleasure, 
or study. 

Roughly 10,000,000 of them are business men. 

About 4,250,000 are tourists, including i<-00,000 to 500,000 students arriving 
in organized groups. The average stay of the tourist c§,tegory is two and a 
half days. 

Another 275,000 convention visitors spend an average of four and a half days. 
Convention agenda in Washington nonnally include generous allotments of time 
for sight-seeing. 

Foreign visitors total nearly 200,000 annually. Of these, some 100,000 are 
tourists; i|-0,000 are classified as business men and investors; 30,000 axe 
Students and exchange personnel (mostly teachers and technicians); 20,000 
are government officials; 4,000 are international representatives; 2,000 are 
ten5)orary workers and trainees; and 5OO are foreign press representatives. 

Thus Washington is one of the great tourist centers of the world because, 
rightly or wrongly but inevitably, it is a symbol of -the nation and its 
people and its culture. This fact has been a contributing influence in 
developing the proposal in this report. 
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AEPENDII B : A UOTE ON FOREIGN RESIDENTS OF WASHINGTON 

Washington is the ten^jorary home for the staffs of foreign embassies and 
legations representing every nation with which the Uniteid States maintains 
diplomatic relations. It is principally in Washington that these people 
will learn whatever they are to learn of the United States^ its history, 
Institutions, and people; and it is here, therefore, that their lifelong 
attitudes towards the United States will "be formed and conditioned. 

For the reflt of their lives, foreign service officials of other governments 
who have served in Washington will he regarded as e:3q)erts on this country. 
They will automatically become opinion leaders in tt^eir qwn oounljrieB on 
matters pertainii;g to the United States. More than thati many of them ac- 
tively will help determine the policies and official attitudes of their 
country toward the United States. 

At the present tim.e there are forty members of Cahinets in twenty-six for- 
eign countries who have spent important years of their lives in the Ui^ited 
States, either as diplomatic representatives or as students in American 
universities. "Baree of these men are Presidents of their countries; three 
more are Prime Ministers; fourteen are Ministers of Foreign Affairs; and 
twenty hold other ministerial positions. Half of them serve in Cabinet S 
of countries In Asia and Africa. 

There are 1^,050 persons of diplomatic rank now stationed In Wa^lngton; 
the embassies and legations have another 288P enffiloyees of non-41p3.omatic 
status; special missions and international Q3?ganizations locatt^d in W!ash- 
Ington en5)loy 35O nationals of other countrieB; and there are 90 rep- 
resentatives of the foreign press accredited In Washington, 

In addition some 26,500 visitors from overseas cone to Wa^lngton annually 
in some official or press capacity. 

It would he difliicult to exaggerate the potentially fayorahle affect of the 
proposed World Center on this extremely important group of resid^ts and 
visitors. 
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